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ABSTRACT 

This report addresses the main issues of reform for 
intercollegiate athletics and suggests solutions. The first chapter 
introduces the core of the report's interest: the place of athletics 
on the nation's campuses and the imperative to place the well-being 
of the student-athlete at the forefront of the concerns* The second 
chapter presents recommendations and outlines a new structure of 
Intercollegiate athletics characterized by the *one-plus-three" 
model: presidential control directed toward academic integrity, 
financial integrity, and independent certification. The third chapter 
calls for a nationwide effort, growing from the campuses outward, to 
put the "one-plus-three" model into effect and suggests appropriate 
roles for each of the major groups on campus- Among the 
recommendations proposed in the report are the following: (1) 
trustees will delegate to the president the administrative authority 
to govern the athletics program; (2) the policy role of presidents 
will be enhanced throughout the decision-making structures of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association; (3) an athlete's 
eligibility each year, and each academic term, will be based on 
continuous progress toward graduation within 5 years of enrollment; 
and (4) contracts for athletics-related outside income of coaches and 
administrators, including shoe and equipment contracts, will be 
negotiated through the university. Contains an appendix. (GLR) 
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Letter Of Transmit tni 



Mr. Ue Hill* 

Vice Quurman 

Board of Trustees 

Knight Foundation 

2 South Biscame Boulevard 

Miami, Florida 33237 

Dear Mr. Hills, 

On October 19, 1989, the Trustees of Knight Foundation created this Commission 
and directeii it to propose a reform agenda for intercollegiate athletics. In doing so, they 
expressed concern that abuses in athletics had reached proportions threatening the very 
integrity of higher education, which is one of the principal program interests of the 
Foundation. 

It has been our privilege to co-ckiir this endemvr and on behalf of the members of 
the Commission m are pleased to transmit this report, Keeping Faith with the Student- 
Athlete: A New Model for intercollegiate Athletics. 

In developing its recommendations, the Commission spent more than a \ttiir in 
>tud\f and debate, and benefited from the advice and suggestions of more than St) expert*. 
During a series of public meetings, we heard from athletics administrators, ewehes, student- 
athletes, scholars, journalists, leaders of jirofcssional leagues and others. Their names appear 
in Appendix B. 

The demanding task of monitoring college s}vrt> is made all the more difficult today 
by a confluence of new factors. These include the perception that ethical behavior in the 
larger society has broken down, the public's insistence on winning local teams, and the 
growth of telrvision combined with the demand for sports programming. Clearly, uimvrsi- 
ties haw not immunized theinsekvs from these deivbpments. 

We sense that public concern about abuse is growing. The public appears ready to 
believe that many institutions achieve their athletic goals not through honest effort but 
through equivocation, not by hard mvk and sacrifice but by hvk or by crwk. It the public's 
perception is correct, both the ediuational aims of athletics and the institutions' integrity arc 
called into question. 
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We /wzv attempted to define the problem* as w understand them and to surest 
solutions, not search for scapegoats. Tliis refwt addresses idiat uv outsider to k the main 
issues ami does not attempt to treat subordinate matters in any detail. Ewt in respect to 
what we sec as the major issues, we place less emphasis on specific solutions titan on 
proposing a structure through which tliese issues ~ and others arising in the future — can 
be addressed by the responsible administrators. 

The first chapter introduces the core of our interest: the place of athletics on our 
campuses and the imperative to place the well-being of the student-athlete at the forefront of 
our concerns. Chapter 11 presents our recommendations. It outlines a new structure for 
intercollegiate athletics in which the well-being of student-athletes, our overarching goal, is 
attained by wliat av call the "onc-plus-thrcc" model — presidential tontrol directed toward 
academic integrity, financial integrity and independent certification. Vie third citapter calls 
far a nationwide effort, growing from our campuses outumi, to put the "otie-plus-three" 
model into effect and suggests appropriate roles for each of the major groups on campus. 

The members of the Commission were straight fonoard in their discussions and are 
candid in this report regarding both the strengths and the weaknesses of intercollegiate 
athletics. Although individual members of the Commission may fiave reserwtions about the 
details of some of these recommendations, they are unanimous in their support of the broad 
themes outlined in this document. 

The Commission s commitment to the reform of college sfhwt does not end with this 
rrjvrf . We will follow through. We plan to monitor the progress in implementing the "one- 
plus-three" model In twelve months we will nrisit these issues and define what remains to 
be accomplished. 

On a personal note, we want to express our deep sadness on learning, as thi> 
document went to press, of the death of a man who played a pivotal role in establishing the 
Commission, lames L Knight, Clmrman of the Knight Foundation. We speak for the entire 
Commission in expressing our sympathy and our hope tluit this report keeps faith with Mr. 
Knight's vision of wluit intercollegiate sjvrt can be at its best. 



Respectfully. 

Indai 




William C. Indau Theodore M. lleshurghx.S.C. 

Co-Chairman Co-Chairman 

President President Emeritus 

William R. Kenan, \r t l und University of \otre Dame 
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Introduction 



A 

JLXt their best, which is most of the time, intercollegiate athletics pnnide 
millions of people — Mhletes, undergraduates, alumni and the general public — with 
givat pleasure, the spectacle of extraordinary effort and physical grace, the excitement of 
an outcome in doubt, and a shared unifying experience. Thousands of men and women 
in the United States are stronger adults because of the challenges thev mastered as 
young athletes. 

But at their worst, big-time college athletics appear to have lost their bearings. 
With increasing frequency they threaten to overwhelm the universities in whose name 
they were established and to undermine the integrity of one of our fundamental 
national institutions: higher education. 

The Knight Commission believes that intercollegiate athlelics, kept in perspec- 
tive, are an important part of college life. We are encouraged by the energv of the 
iviorm movement now under way. But the clamor U >i reform and the disturbing signals 
of government intrusion confirm the need to a*thmk the management and fundamental 
premises of intercollegiate athletics. 

The Commission's bedrock conviction is that university presidents aa» the kev 
Hi successful reform. They must be in charge — and be uinlershwl to be in charge — on 
camples, in conferees and in the derision-making councils of the NCAA. 

We propose what we call the "one-plus-three" model, a new structure of reform 
in which the "one" — presidential control — is directed toward the "three"— academic 
integrity, financial integrity and independent certification. With such a model in place, 
higher education can address all of the subordinate difficulties in college sports. 
Without such a model athletics reform will continue in fits and starts, its energv squan- 
dered on symptoms, the underlying problems ignored. 

This is how these awmmendations can help change college sport: 

PRESIDENTIAL CONTROL 

1. Trustees will delegate to the president — not reserve for the board or indi- 
vidual members of the board the administrative authority to govern the 
athletics program. 

2. Presidents will haw the same degav of control over athletics that they 
exercise elsewhere in the university including the authority to hia\ evaluate 
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and terminate athletics directors and coaches, and to oversee all financial 
matters in their athletics departments, 

3. The policv role of presidents will be enhanced throughout the decision- 
making structures of the NCAA. 

4. Trustees, alumni and local boosters will defer to presidential control. 

ACADEMIC INTEGRITY 

1. Cutting academic corners in onier to admit athletes will not be tolerated. 
Student-athletes will not be admitted unless they aiv likely, in the judgment of 
academic officials, to graduate. Junior college transfers will be given no leeway 
in fulfilling eligibility requirements. 

1 "No Pass, No Play" will be the byword of college sports in admissions, 
academic progivss and graduation rates. 

3. An athlete's eligibility each year, and each academic term, will be based on 
continuous pi ogress toward graduation within five years of enrollment. 

4. Graduation rates of student-athletes in each sport will be similar to the 
graduation rates of other students who haw spent comparable time as full-time 
students. 

FINANCIAL INTEGRITY 

1. Athletics departments will not operate as independent subsidiaries of the 
university. All funds raised and spent for athletics will go through the univer- 
sity's central financial controls and will be subject to the same oversight and 
scrutiny as funds in other departments. Athletics foundations and booster 
clubs will not he permitted to provide support for athletics programs outside 
the administration's diavt control. 

1 Contacts for athletics-related outside income of coaches and administra- 
tor*, including >hoe and equipment contracts, will be negotiated through the 
university. 

3, Institutional fund* can be spent on athletics programs. This will affirm the 
legitimate role of athletics on campus and can relieve some of the pressure on 
revenue-producing teams to support non-revenue sports. 
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CERTIFICATION 

1. Each year, every NCAA institution will undergo a thorough, independent 
audit of ail academic and financial matters related to athletics. 

1 Universities will have to withstand the scrutiny of their peers. Each 
NCAA institution awarding athletics aid will be required to participate in a 
comprehensive certification program. This program will verifv that the 
athletics department follows institutional goals, that its fiscal controls are 
sound, and that athletes in each sport resemble the rest of the student bodv in 
admissions, academic pmgress and graduation rates. 

The reforms pmposed above arc designed to strengthen the bonds that connect 
student, sport and higher learning. Student-athletes should compete successfully in the 
classroom as well as on the playing field and, insofar as possible, should be indistin- 
guishable from other undergraduates. All athletes — men or women, majority or 
minority, in revenue-pn>ducing and non-revenue sports — should be treated equitably. 

In order to help presidents put the "one-plus-three" model into effect, the 
Commission pwpi>ses a statement of principles to be used as the basis for intensive 
discussion at each institution. Our hope is that this discussion will involve evervone on 
the campus with major responsibilities for college spirts. These principles support the 
"one-pkis-three" model and can be employed as a starting point on any campus 
wishing to take the recommendations of this document seriously. We recommend incor- 
porating these principles into the NCAA's certification pmcess and using that pnxvss as 
the foundation of a nationwide effort to advance athletics a form. Ideally, institutions 
will agree to schedule only those colleges and universities that have passed all aspects of 
the certification pnvess. Institutions that refuse to correct deficiencies will find them- 
selves isolated by the vast majority of administrators who support intercollegiate sports 
as an honorable tradition in college life. 
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The Need For Reform 



, s our nation approaches a new century, the demand for reform of inter- 
collegiate athletics has escalated dramatically. Educational and athletics leaders face the 
challenge of controlling costs, restraining recruiting, limiting time demands, and 
restoring credibility and dignity to the term "student-athlete." In the midst of these 
pressures, it is easy to lose sight of the achievements of intercollegiate sports and easier 
still to lose sight of why these games are played. 

The appeal of competitive games is boundless. In ancient times, men at war 
laid down their weapons to compete in the Olympic games. Today, people around the 
globe put aside their daily cares to follow the fortunes of their teams in the World Cup. 
In the United States, the Super Bowl, the World Series, college football and the NCAA 
basketball tournament command the attention of millions. Sports have helped break 
down bigotry and prejudice in American life. On the international scene, they have 
helped integrate East and West, socialist and capitalist. The passion for sport is 
universal, shared across time and continents. 

Games and sports are educational in the best sense of that word because they 
teach the participant and the observer new truths about testing oneself and others, about 
the enduring values of challenge and response, about teamwork, discipline and perse 
verance. Above all intercollegiate contests — at any level of skill — drive home a 
fundamental lesson: Goals worth achieving will be attained only through effort, hard 
work and sacrifice, and sometimes even these will not be enough to overcome the 
obstacles life placre in our path. 

The value and successes of college sport should not be overlooked. They are 
the foundation of our optimism for the future. At the 828 colleges and universities 
which comprise the National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA), over 254,000 
young men and women participate in 21 different sports each year in about one quarter 
of a million contests. At the huge maprity of these institutions, virtually all of these 
voung athletes participate in these contests without any evidence of scandal or academic 
abuse. This record is one in which student-athletes and university administrators can 
take pride and from which the Knight Foundation Commission takes heart 

All of the positive contributions that sports make to higher education, however, 
are threatened by disturbing patterns of abuse, particularly in some big-time 
programs. These patterns are grounded in institutional indifference, presidential 
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neglect, and the growing a>mmereialization of sport combined with the urge to win at 
all costs. The sad truth is that on too many campuses big-time revenue sports are out of 
control. 

The assumption of office by a new executive director of the NCAA coincides 
with renewed vigor for major reform on the part of athletics administrators and univer- 
sity presidents. Reform efforts are well underway. One conference has voted to bar 
from athletics participation all students who do not meet NCAA freshman-eligibility 
standards. One state has decided to require all students in publicly supported institu- 
tions to maintain « "C average in order to participate in extracurricular activities, 
including intercollegiate sports. Judging by the tone of recent NCAA conventions, 
concern for the university's good name and the welfare of the student-athlete — irre- 
spective of gender, race or sport — will be the centerpiece of athletics administration as 
we approach a new a^ntury. We do not want to interfere with that agenda. We hope to 
advance it. 

THE PROBLEM 

The problems described to the Commission — in more than a year of meetings 
and discussions with athletics directors, faculty representatives, coaches, athletes, 
conference leaders, television officials and accrediting associations — are widespread. 
They are not entirely confined to big schools ... or to football or basketball ... or to men's 
sports. But they are most apparent within major athletics programs and are concen- 
trated most strongly in those sports for which collegiate participation serves the talented 
few as an apprenticeship for professional careers. 

Recruiting, the bane of the college coach's life, is one area particularly suscepti- 
ble to abuse. While most institutions and coaches recruit ethically and within the rules, 
some clearly do not. Recruiting abuses are the most frequent cause of punitive action by 
the NCAA. Even the most scrupulous coaching staffs are trapped on a recruiting 
treadmill, running through an interminable sequence of letters, telephone calls and 
visits. The cost of recruiting a handful of basketball players each year exceeds, on some 
campuses, the cost of recruiting the rest of the freshman class. 

Athletics programs are given special, often unique, status within the university; 
the best coaches receive an income many times that of most full professors; some 
coaches succumb to the pressure to win with recruiting violations and even the abuse of 
players; boosters respond to athletic performance with gifts and under-the-table 
payments; faculty members, presidents and other administrators, unable to control the 
enterprise, stand by as it undermines the institution s goals in the name of values alien 
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to the best the university represents. 

These programs appear to 
promise a quick route to revenue, 
recognition and renown for the 
university. But along that road, big- 
time athletics programs often take on 
a life of their own. Their intrinsic 
educational value, easily lost in their 
use to promote extra-institutional 
goals, becomes engulfed by the 
revenue stream they generate and 

overwhelmed by the accompanying publicity. Now, instead of the institution alone 
having a stake in a given team or sport, the circle of involvement includes the television 
networks and local stations that sell advertising time, the corporations and local busi- 
nesses buying the time, the boosters living vicariously thmugh the team's success, the 
local economies critically dependent on the big game, and the buigeoning population of 
fans who live and die with the team's fortunes. 

In this crucible, the program shifts from providing an exciting avenue of 
expression and enjoyment for the athletes and their fans to maximizing the revenue and 
institutional prestige that can be generated by a handful of highly-visible teams. The 
athletics director can become the CEO of a fair-sized corporation with a significant 
impact on the local economy The "power coach/' often enjoying greater recognition 
throughout the state than most elected officials, becomes chief operating officer of a 
multi-million dollar business. 

Within the last decade, big-time athletics programs have taken on all of the 
trappings of a major entertainment enterprise. In the search for television revenues, 
U aoitional rivalries have been tossed aside in conference realignments, games have been 
rescheduled to satisfy broadcast preferences, the number of games has multiplied, 
student-athletes have been put on the field at all hours of the day and night, and univer- 
sity administrators have fallen to quarrelling among themselves over the division of 
revenues from national broadcasting contracts. 

But the promise of easy access to renown and revenue often represents fool's 
guid. Recognition on the athletic field counts for hale in the academic community. 
Fxpenses an* driven by the search for revenues and the revenue stream is consumed, at 
most institutions, in building up the program to maintain the revenue. Renown for 
athletic exploits can be a two-edged sword if the universitv is forced to endure the 
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public humiliation of sanctions brought on by rules violations. Above all the fragile 
institution of the university often finds itself unable to stand up against the commit- 
ment, the energy and the passion underlying modern intercollegiate athletics. 

In the circumstances we have described, it is small wonder that three out of 
four Americans believe that television dollars, not administrators, control college sports 
But the underlying problems existed long before the advent of television. A 1929 report 
from the Carnegie Fund for the Advancement of Teaching identified many of the diAi- 
culties still with us today. In college athletics, it said, recruiting had become corrupt, 
professionals had replaced amateurs, education was being neglected, and commercial- 
ism reigned. That document still rings true today, reminding us 
Abfli'C all, the fragile that it is an oversimplification to blame today's problems on televi- 

htstitution oftitv sion alone. Even so, the lute of television dollars has unquestion- 

unwersity often finds ably added a new dimension to the problem and must be 

itself unable to stand addressed. 

up against the commit- At the root of the problem is a great reversal of ends and 

ment, the energy, and means. Increasingly, the team, the game, the season and "the 

the passion underlying program" — all intended as expressions of the university's larger 
modern intercollegiate purposes — gain ascendancy over the ends that created and 
athletics. nurtured them. Non-revenue sports receive little attention and 

women's programs take a back seat. As the educational context for 
collegiate athletics competition is pushed aside, what remains is, too often, a self-justify- 
ing enterprise whose connection with learning is tainted by commercialism and 
incipient cynicism. 

in the short term, the human price for this lack of direction is exacted from the 
athletes whose talents give meaning to the system. But the ultimate cost is paid by the 
university and bv society itself. If the university is not itself a model of ethical behavior, 
whv should we expect such behavior from students or from the larger society? 

Pervasive though these problems are, they are not universal. This is true even 
it the universe is restricted to the roughly 300 institutions playing football or basketball 
at the highest levels. But they an? sufficiently common that it is no longer possible to 
conclude they represent the workings of a handful of misguided individuals or a few 
"rotten apples." One recent analysis indicates that fully one-half of all Division 1-A insti- 
tutions (the 106 colleges and universities with the most competitive and expensive 
football programs) were the object of sanctions of varying severity from the NCAA 
during the 1980s. Other institutions, unsanctioned, graduate very few student-athletic 
in revenue-producing sports. 
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The problems aw so deep-rooted and long-standing that they must be under- 
stood to be systemic. They can no longer be swept under the rug or kept under control 
by tinkering around the edges. Because these problems are so widespread, nothing 
short of a new structure holds much promise for restoring intercollegiate athletics to 
their proper place in the university This report of the Knight Foundation Commission 
is designed to suggest such a structure. 

We are at a critical juncture with respect to the intercollegiate athletics system. 
We believe college spoils face three possible futures: 

J higher education will put its athletics house in order from within; 

J athletics order will be imposed from without and college sports will be 
regulated by government; or 

J abuse — unchecked — will spread, destroying not only the intrinsic value 
of intercollegiate athletics but higher education's claim to the high moral 
ground it should occupy. 

Concern for the health of both intercollegiate athletics and American higher 
education makes the choice clear 

FOCUS ON STUDENTS 

Even clearer, in the Commission's view, is the need to start with the student- 
athlete. The reforms we deem essential start with respect for the dignity of the young 
men and women who compete and the conviction that they occupy a legitimate place as 
students on our campuses. If we can get that right, everything else will fall into place. If 
we cannot, the rest of it will be all wrong. 

Regulations governing the recruitment of student-athletes — including letters- 
of-intent, and how and under what conditions coaches may contact athletes — take up 
30 pages of the NCAA Manual But there is no requirement that the prospective student- 
athlete be found academically admissible before accepting a paid campus visit. A 
prospective player can very easily agree to attend an institution even though the admis- 
sions office does not know of the student's existence. Similarly student-athletes deemed 
eligible in the fall can compete throughout the year, generally regardless of their 
academic performance in the first term. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that there are few academic constraints on the 
student-athlete. Non-academic prohibitions, on ihe other hand, are remarkable. 
Athletics personnel are not permitted to offer rides to student-athletes. University 
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officials aa 1 not permitted to invite a student-athlete home for dinner on the spur of the 
moment. Alumni are not allowed to encourage an athlete to attend their alma mate;. 

Each of these prohibitions — and the many others in the NCAA Manual — can 
be understood individually as a response to a specific abuse. But they add up to a series 
of checks and balances on the Mudent-athlete as an athlete that have nothing to do with the 
student-athlete as a student. Some rules have been developed to manage potential abuse 
in particular sports, at particular schools, or in response to the particular circumstances 
of individual athletes. Whatever the origin of these regulations, the administration of 
intercollegiate athletics is now so overburdened with legalism and detail that the NCAA 
Manual mon? nearly resembles the IRS Code than it does a guide to action. 

It is time to get back to first principles. Intercollegiate athletics exist first and 
foremost for the student-athletes who participate, whether male or female, majority or 
minority, whether they play football in front of 50,000 or field hockey in front of their 
friends. It is the university's obligation to educate all of them, an obligation perhaps 
more serious because the demands we place on them aa 1 so much more severe. Real 
reform must begin here. 



"1 think the temptation 
is for us to throw up our 
arms and say we can't 
possibly change this 
mess...Such a position is 
pretUj feeble in light of 
what's happened in 
Eastern Europe. If the 
Berlin Wall can come 
crumbling doivn,lfind it 
hard to believe we can't 
deal with the problems 
of college athletics." 
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A New Model: "One-Plus-TJme" 

Individual institutions and the NCAA have consistently dealt with problems 
in athletics by defining most issues as immediate ones: curbing particular abuses, devel- 
oping nationally uniform standards, or creating a "level playing field" overseen by 
athletics administrators. 

But the real problem is not one of curbing particular abuses. It is a more central 
need to have academic administrators define the terms under which athletics will be 
conducted in the university's name. The basic concern is not nationally uniform 
standards. It is a more fundamental issue of grounding the regulatory process in the 
primacy of academic values. The root difficulty is not creating a "level playing field." It 
is insuring that those on the field are students as well as athletes. 

We reject the argument that the only realistic solution to the problem is to drop 
the student-athlete concept, put athletes on the payroll and reduce or even eliminate 
their responsibilities as students. 

Such a scheme has nothing to do with education, the purpose for which 
colleges and universities exist. Scholarship athletes are r 'ready paid in the most mean- 
ingful way possible: with a free education. The idea of intercollegiate athletics is that 
the teams represent their institutions as true members of the student body, not as hired 
hands. Surely American higher education has the ability to devise a better solution to 
the problems of intercollegiate athletics than making professionals out of the players, 
which is no solution at all but rather an unacceptable surrender to despair. 

It is clear to the Commission that a realistic solution will not be found without a 
serious and persistent commitment to a fundamental concept: intercollegiate athletics 
must reflect the values of the university. .Where the realities of intercollegiate competi- 
tion challenge those values, the university must prevail. 

The reform we seek takes shape around what the Commission calls the "one- 
plus-three" model. !t consists of the "one" — presidential control 1 — directed toward 
the "three" — academic integrity, financial integrity and accountability through certifica- 
tion. This model is fully consistent with the university as a context for vigorous and 
exciting intercollegiate competition. It also serves to bond athletics to the purposes of 
the university in a way that provides a new framework tor their conduct. 
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The three sides of the reform triangle reinforce each other. Each strengthens the 
other two. At the same time, the three principles can only be realized through presiden- 
tial leadership. The coach can only do so much to advance academic values. The 
athletics director can only go so far to guarantee financial integrity. The athletics depart- 



athletics dorms, freshman eligibility, the length of playing seasons and recruitment 
policies — can be resoh'ed responsibly within this model Without such a base, athletics 
reform is doomed to continue in fits and starts, its energy rising and falling with each 
new headline, its focus shifting to respond to each new manifestation of the underlying 
problems. It is the underlying problems, not their symptoms, that need to be attacked. 
The "one-plus-three" model is the foundation on which those who care about higher 
education and student-athletes can build permanent reform. 



Presidents are accountable for the major elements in the university's life. The 
burden of leadership falls on them for the conduct of the institution, whether in the 
classroom or on the playing field. The president cannot be a figurehead whose leader- 
ship applies elsewhere in the university but not in the athletics department. 

The following recommendations are designed to advance presidential control: 

1. Trustees should explicitly endorse and reaffirm presidential authority in 
all matters of athletics governance. The basis of presidential authority on 
campus is the governing board. If presidential action is to be effective, it must 
have the backing of the board of trustees. We recommend that governing 
boards: 




ment cannot certify iteelf. But the president, 
with a transcendent responsibility for every 
aspect of the university, can give shape and 
focus to all three. 



With such a foundation in place, 



higher education can renew 7 its authentic claim 
on public confidence in the integrity of college 
sports. All of the subordinate issues and 
problems of intercollegiate athletics — 



THE "ONE 



PRESIDENTIAL CONTROL 



J Delegate to the president administrative authority over financial 
matters in the athletics program. 



J Work with the president to develop common principles for hiring, 
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evaluating and terminating all athletics administrators, and affirm the 
president's role and ultimate authority in this central aspect of university 
administration. 

J Advise each new president of its expectations about athletics adminis- 
tration and annually review the athletics program. 

J Work with the president to define the faculty's role, which should be 
focused on academic issues in athletics. 

2. Presidents should act on their obligation to control conferences. We 

believe that presidents of institutions affiliated with athletics conferences 
should exercise effective voting control of these organizations. Even if day-to- 
day representation at conference proceedings is delegated to other institutional 
representatives, presidents should formally retain the authority to define 
agendas, offer morons, cast votes or provide voting instructions, and review 
and, if necessary, reshape conference decisions. 

3. Presidents should control the NCAA. The Knight Commission believes 
hands-on presidential involvement in NCAA decision-making is imperative. 
As demonstrated by the overwhelming approval of their reform legislation at 
the 1W1 NCAA convention, presidents have the power to set the course of the 
NCAA — if they will use it. The Commission recommends that: 

J Presidents make informed use of the ultimate NCAA authority — 
their votes on the NCAA convention floor. They should either attend and 
vote personally, or familiarize themselves with the issues and give their 
representatives specific voting instructions. Recent procedural changes 
a\]uiring that pending legislation be published for review several months 
before formal consideration simplify this task enormously. 

J The Presidents Commission follow up its recent success with addi- 
tional reform measures, beginning with the legislation on academic 
requirements it proposes to sponsor in 1W2. The Commission can and 
should consolidate its leadership role by energetic use of its authority to 
draft legislation, to determine whether balloting will be by roll call or 
paddle, and to order the convention agenda. 

J Presidents stay the course. Opponents of progress have vowed they 
will be Kick to reverse recent reform legislation. Presidents must challenge 
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these defenders of the status quo. They cannot win the battle for reform if 
they fight in fits and starts — their commitment to restoring perspective to 
intarollegiate athletics must be complete and continuing. 1 

4. Presidents should commit their institutions to equity in all aspects of 
intercollegiate athletics. The Commission emphasizes that continued inatten- 
tion to the requirements of Title IX (mandating equitable treatment of women in 
educational programs) represents a major stain on institutional integrity. It is es- 
sential that presidents take the lead in this area. We recommend that presidents: 

J Annually review participation opportunities in intercollegiate 
programs by gender. 

J Develop procedures to insure more opportunities for women's partici- 
pation and promote equity for women's teams in terms of schedules, facili- 
ties, travel arrangements and coaching. 

5. Presidents should control their institution's involvement with commer- 
cial television. The lure of television dollars has clearly exacerbated the 
problems of intercollegiate athletics. )ust as surely, institutions have not found 
the will or the inclination to define the terms of their involvement with the 
entertainment industry. Clearly, something must be done to mitigate the 
growing public perception that the quest for television dollars is turning college 
sports into an entertainment enterprise. In the Commission's view it is crucial 
that presidents, working through appropriate conference and NCAA channels, 
immediately and critically review contractual relationships with networks. It is 
time that institutions clearly prescribe the policies, terms and conditions of the 
televising of intercollegiate athletics events. Greater care must be given to the 
needs and obligations of the student-athlete and the primacy of the academic 
calendar over the scheduling requirements of the networks. 

THE "THRfcfc": ACADEMIC INTEGRITY 

The first consideration on a university campus must be academic integrity. The 
fundamental premise must be that athletes are students as well. They should not be 
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considered for enrollment at a college or university unless they give reasonable promise 
of being successful at that institution in a course of study leading to an academic degree. 
Student-athletes should undertake the same courses of study offered to other students 
and graduate in the same proportion as those who spend compara- 
ble time as full-time students. Their academic performance should Under current 
be measured by the same criteria applied to other students. reglila tions 

Admissions — At some Division I institutions, according however, it is 

to NCAA data, every football and basketball player admitted in the possible for a 

1988-89 academic year met the university s regular admissions Student-athlete to 
standards. 3 At others, according to the same data, not a single remain eligible 

football or basketball player met the regular requirements. At half eacn V ear but s ^ 
of all Division 1-A institutions, about 20 percent or more of football ^ e f ar fr 0111 

and basketball players are "special admits," i.e. admitted with a degree after five 

special consideration. That rate is about 10 times as high as the rate V ears as a fall-time 
for the total student body, student. 

The Commission believes that the freshman eligibility rule 
known as Proposition 48 has improved the academic preparation of student-athletes 4 
Proposition 48 has also had some unanticipated consequences. Virtually unnoticed in 
the public discussion about Proposition 48 is the requirement that the high school grade 
point average be computed for only 11 units of academic work. Out of 106 Division 1-A 
institutions, 97 of them (91 percent) require or recommend more than 11 high school 
academic units for the typical high school applicant. 5 In fact, 73 Division I-A institu- 
tions, according to their published admissions criteria, require or recommend 15 or more 
academic high school units from all other applicants. 

Academic Progress — The most recent NCAA data indicate that in one-half of 
all Division 1 institutions about 90 percent of all football and basketball plavers are 
meeting "satisfactory" progress requirements and are, therefore, eligible for intercolle- 
giate competition." Under current regulations, however, it is possible for a student- 
athlete to remain eligible each year but still be far from a degree after five vears as a full- 
time student. The 1991 NCAA convention began to address this issue in enacting provi- 
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sions requiring that at the end of the third year of enrollment, student-athletes should 
have completed 50 percent of their degree requirements. 

The 1991 convention also made significant headway in reducing the excessive 
time demands athletic participation places on student-athletes. Throughout the 1980s, 
according to recent NCAA research, football and basketball players at Division 1-A insti- 
tutions spent approximately 30 hours a week on their sports in 
season, more time than they spent attending or preparing for 
class. 7 Football and basketball are far from the only sinners. 
Baseball, golf and tennis players report the most time spent on 
sports. Many other sports for both men and women, including 
swimming and gymnastics, demand year-round conditioning if 
athletes are to compete successfully. It remains to be seen whether 
the recent NCAA legislation will make a genuine dent in the 
onerous demands on students' time. 

Graduation Rates — At some Division 1 institutions, 100 
percent of the basketball players or the football players graduate 
within five years of enrolling. 8 At others, none of the basketball or 
fwtball plaver* graduate within five years. In the typical Division 1 college or univer- 
sity, mly 33 percent of basketball players and 37.5 percent of football players graduate 
within five vears. Overall graduation rates for all student-athletes (men and women) in 
Division 1 approach graduation rates for all students in Division 1 according to the 
NCAA — 47 percent of all student-athletes in Division 1 graduate in five years. 

Dreadful anecdotal evidence about academic progress and graduation rates is 
readily available. But the anecdotes merely illustrate what the NCAA data confirm: 
About twivthirds of the student-athletes in big-time, revenu, producing sports have not 
received a college degree within five years of enrolling at the*: institution. 

The Commission's recommendations on academic integrity can be encapsu- 
lated in a very simple concept — "No Pass, No Play." That concept, first developed for 
high school athletics eligibility in Texas, is even more apt for institutions of higher 
education. It applies to admissions, to academic progress and to graduation rates. 

The following recommendations are designed to advance academic integrity: 

1. The NCAA should strengthen initial eligibility requirements. 

Proposition 48 has served intercollegiate athletics well. H has helped insure 
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ihat more student-athletes are prepared for the rigors of undeigraduate study. 
It is time to build or. ut\d extend its success. We recommend that: 

J By 1995 prospective student-athletes should present 15 units of high 
school academic work in order to be eligible to play in their first year* 

J A high school student-athlete should be ineligible for reimbursed 
campus visits or for signing a letter of intent until the admissions office 
indicates he or she shows reasonable promise of being able to meet the 
requirements for a degree. 50 

J Student-athletes transferring from junior colleges should meet the 
admissions requirements applied to other junior college students. 
Moreover, junior college transfers who did not meet . CAA Proposition 48 
requirements when they graduated from high school should be required to 
sit out a year of competition after transfer. 

J Finally, we propose an NCAA «iudy of the conditions under which 
colleges and universities admit athlete. This study should be designed to 
see if it is feasible to put in place admissions requirements to insure that 
the range of academic ability for incoming athletes, by sport, would 
approximate the range of abilities for the institution's freshman class, 

1 The letter of intent should serve the student as well as the athletics 
department Incoming freshmen who have signed a letter of intent to attend a 
particular institution should be released from that obligation if the head coach 
who recruited them leaves the institution, or if the institution is put on 
probation by the NCAA, before they enroll. Such incoming student-athletes 
should be automatically eligible to apply to any other college or university, 
except the head or assistant coach's new home, and to participate in intercolle- 
giate athletics. Currently, student-athletes are locked into the institution no 
matter how its athletics program changes — a restriction that applies to no 
other student. 
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3. Athletics scholarships should be offered for a five-year period. In light 
of the time demands of athletics competition, we believe that eligibility should 
continue to be limited to a period of four years, but athletics scholarship assis- 
tance routinely should cover the time required to complete a degree, up to a 
maximum of five vears. Moreover, the initial offer to the student-athlete should 
be for the length of time required to earn a degree up to five years, not the 
single year now mandated by NCAA rules. The only athletics condition under 
which the five-year commitment could be broken would be if the student 
refused to participate in the sport for which the grant-in-aid was offered. 
Otherwise, aid should continue as long as the student-athlete remains in good 
standing at the institution. 

4. Athletics eligibility should depend on progress toward a degree. In 

order to retain eligibility, enrolled athletes should be able to graduate within 
five years and to demonstrate progress toward that goal each semester. At any 
time during the student-athlete's undergraduate years, the university should 
be able to demonstrate that the athlete can meet this test without unreasonable 
course loads. Further, eligibility for participation should be restricted to 
students who meet the institution's published academic requirements, 
including a minimum grade point average when applicable. 

5. Graduation rates of athletes should be a criterion for NCAA certifica- 
tion. The Commission believes that no university should countenance lower 
graduation rates for its student-athktes, in any sport, than it is willing to accept 
in the full-time student body at large. Fundamental to the restoration of public 
trust is our belief that graduation rates in revenue-producing sports should be a 
major criterion on which NCAA certification depends. 

THfc "THREE": FINANCIAL INTEGRITY 

An institution of higher education has an abiding obligation to be a responsible 
steward of all the resources that support its activities — whether in the form of 
taxpayers' dollars, the hand-earned payments of students and their parents, the contri- 
butions of alumni, or the revenue stream generated by athletics programs. In this 
respect, the responsibility of presidents and trustees is singular. 

Costs — A 1991) College Football Association study indicated that in the prior 
four years, the cost of operating an athletics department increased 35 percent while 
revenues increased only 21 percent. For the first time in its surveys, said the CFA, 
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average expenses exceeded average income. Overall, 39 of 53 institutions responding — 
including some of the largest and presumably the r«ost successful sports programs — 
are either operating deficits or would be without institutional or state support. More 
comprehensive data from the NCAA confirm that, on average, the athletics programs of 
Division 1-A institutions barely break even. 11 When athletics 
expenses are subtracted from revenues, the average Division I-A 
institution is left with $39,000. 

The Larger Economic Environment — - Big-time sports 
programs are economic magnets. They attract enter *ainment and 
business interests of a wide variety. They support mtire industries 
dedicated to their needs and contests. But while college sports 
provide a demonstrably effective and attractive public showcase for 
the university, potential pitfalls abound because of the money 
involved. Particular vigilance is required to assure that central 
administrators set the terms under which the university engages the 
larger economic environment surrounding big-time college sports. 
The lack of such monitoring in the past explains many of the 
financial scandals that have tarnished college athletics. 

The Commission therefore recommends that: 
1. Athletics costs must be reduced. The Commission applauds the cost 
control measures — including reductions in coaching staff sizes, recruiting 
activities and the number of athletics scholarships — approved at the 1991 
NCAA convention. It is essential that presidents monitor these measures to 
insure that, in the name of "fine tuning/' these pawisions are not watered 
down before they become fully effective in 1994, We urge the Presidents 
Commission, athletics directors and the NCAA leadership to continue the 
search for cost reduction measures. 

1 Athletics grants-in-aid should cover the full cost of attendance for the 
very needy. Despite the Commission's commitment to cost reduction, we 
believe existing grants-in-aid (tuition, fees, books, and room and board) fail to 
adequately address the needs of some student-athlete*. Assuming the ten 
percent reduction in scholarship numbers appawed at the 1991 NCAA conven- 
tion is pui in place, we recommend that grants-in-aid for low-income athletes 
be expanded to the "full cost of attendance," including personal and miscella- 
neous expenses, as determined by federal guidelines. 
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3* The independence of athletics foundations and booster clubs must be 
curbed. Some booster clubs have contributed generously to overall athletics 
revenues. But too many of these organizations seem to have been created 
either in response to state laws prohibiting the expenditure of public funds on 
athletics or to avoid institutional oversight of athletics expenditures. Such 
autonomous authority can severely compromise the university. Progress has 
been made in recent years in bringing most of these organizations under the 
control of institutions. More needs to be done. The Commission believes that 
no extra-institutional organization should be responsible for any operational 
aspect of an intercollegiate athletics program. All funds raised for athletics 
should be channeled into the university's financial system and subjected to the 
same budgeting procedures applied to similarly structured departments and 
programs. 

4. The NCAA formula for sharing television revenue from the national 
basketball championship must be reviewed by university presidents. The 

new revenue-sharing plan for distributing television and championship dollars 
has many promising features — funds for academic counseling, catastrophic 
injury insurance for all athletes in all divisions, a fund for needy student- 
athletes, and financial support for teams in all divisions, including increased 
transportation and per diem expenses. Nonetheless, the testimony before this 
Commission made it clear that a perception persists that the plan still places too 
high a financial \ remium on winning and that the rich will continue to get 
richer. The Commission recommends thai the plan be reviewed annually by 
the Presidents Commission during the seven-year life of the cbi rent television 
contract and adjusted as warranted by experience. 12 

5. All athletics-related coaches' income should be reviewed and approved 
by the university. The Commission believes that in considering non-coaching 
income for its caches, universities should follow a well-established practice 
with all faculty members: If the outside income involves the university's 
functions, facilities or name, contracts for particular services should be negoti- 
ated with the university As part of the effort to bring athletics-related income 
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into the university, we recommend that the NCAA ban shoe and equipment 
contracts with individual coaches. If a company is eager to have an institu- 
tion 's athletes using its product, it should approach the institution not the 
coach. 

6. Coaches should be offered long-term contracts. Academic tenure is not 
appropriate for most coaches, unless they are hvw fide members of the faculty 
But greater security in an insecuiv field is clearly reasonable. The Commission 
suggests that within the first five years of contractual employment, head and 
assistant coaches who meet the university's expectations, including its 
academic expectations, should be offered renewable, long-term contracts. These 
contracts should specifically address the university's obligations in the event of 
termination, as well as the coach's obligations in the event he or she breaks the 
contract by leaving the institution. 

7. Institutional support should be available for intercollegiate athletics. 

The Commission starts from the premise that properly administered intercolle- 
giate athletics programs have legitimate standing in the university community 
In that light, general funds can appropriately be used when needed to reduce 
the pressure on revenue sports to support the entire athletics program. There is 
an inherent contradiction in insisting on the one hand that athletics are an 
important part of the university while arguing, on the other, that spending 
institutional funds for them is somehow improper 

THE "THREE": CERTIFICATION 

The third leg of our triangle calls for independent authentication by an outside 
body of the integrity of each institution's athletics program. It seems clear that the 
health of most college athletics programs, like the health of most individuals, depends 
on periodic checkups. Regular examinations are required to ensure the major systems 
are functioning properly and that problems are treated before they threaten the health of 
the entire program. Such checkups should cover the entire range of academic and 
financial issues in intercollegiate athletics. 

The academic and financial integrity of college athletics is in such low repute that 
authentication by an outside agency is essential. Periodic independent assessments of a 
program can go a long way toward guaranteeing that the athletics culture on campus 
responds to academic direction, that expenditures are routinely reviewed, that the 
president's authority is respected by the board of trustees, and that the trustees stand for 
academic values when push comes to shove in the athletics department. 
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Regarding independent certification, the Commission therefore recommends: 

1. The NCAA should extend the certification process to all institutions 
granting athletics aid. The NCAA is now in the midst of a pilot effort to 
develop a certification program which will, when in place, certify the integrity 
of athletics programs. We recommend that this pilot certification 
...certification will process be extended on a mandatory basis to all institutions 
depend, in Ifllge granting athletics aid. Of critica 1 importance to the Commission in 

measure, On the its support of this new activity is the assurance of NCAA officials 

Comparison Of that certification will depend, in large measure, on the comparison 

Student-athletes, of student-athletes, by sport, with the rest of the student body in 

by SpOft, With the terms of admissions, academic progress and graduation rates. 

KSt of the Student Equally important are plans to publicly identify institutions failing 

body in temtS of the certification process. 

admissions, . , , „ 

, . 1 Universities should undertake comprehensive, annual policy 

academic progress 

j j ° audits of their athletics program. We urge extending the annual 

ana graduation. 

financial audit now required by the NCAA to incorporate academic 
issues and athletics governance. The new annual review should 
examine student-athletes' admissions records, academic progress and gradua- 
tion rates, as well as the athletics department's management and budget. This 
activity should serve as preventive maintenance to insure institutional integrity 
and can provide the annual raw data to make the certification process effective. 

3. The certification program should include the major themes put 
forth in this document. If the new certification program is to be effective and 
institutions are to meet its challenge, we believe colleges and universities will 
be forced to undergo the most rigorous self-examination of the policies and 
procedures by which they control their sports programs. This document 
concludes with ten principles that, in the form of a restatement of the 
Commission's implementing avommendations, can serve as a vehicle for such 
self-examination. We urge the NCAA to incorporate these principles into the 
certification process. 
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J^,eform will not be realized with calls for improvement or with recommen- 
dations that sit on a shelf. What is required is a great nationwide effort to move reform 
from rhetoric to reality. This campaign should be directed at putting the "one-plus- 
three ' model in place and ridding intercollegiate athletics of abuse. 

This effort must take root on individual campuses; it cannot be imposed from 
without It should draw on the energy of university presidents and trustees. It should 
seek the counsel of athletics directors, coaches, faculty and alumni, and call forth the 
best that is in our student-athletes. This campaign needs the assistance of secondary 
school administrators and the staunch support of the NCAA. With these elements in 
place, college sports can be transformed. 

If that is to happen, the major actors involved in intercollegiate athletics must 
dearly understand their rote. The Commission wishes to speak directly to each of 
them. 

TO COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS: 

Your success at the 1991 NCAA convention confirms what we believe: You are 
the linchpin of the reform movement At your own institution, your efforts are critical 
to a sound athletics program, one that honors the integrity of both your institution and 
the students wearing your colors. Together with your colleagues across the nation you 
can assure that college athletics serve the best ideals of higher education. 

This report suggests how you can make a difference on your campus. It 
recommends your involvement in directing your athletics conference and in strengthen- 
ing the policy-making role of presidents within the NCAA. It insists that you pay 
greater attention to the academic and financial functioning of your athletics department. 
We ask that you maintain open lines of communication with your athletics director; 
there should be no misunderstanding about your institution's academic and athletics 
goals. The burden is on vou to insist that athletics reform is a matter of utmost concern 
in vour institution's academic priorities. 

TO CHAIRS OF GOVERNING BOARDS: 

When you support your president in these reforms 
.success will be assured. If you do not, we do not know how reform can be accomplished. 
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The proper role of a board is policy and oversight, not management and 
personnel actions. The board you lead can be the conscience of the university and the 
strong right arm of the president. But, without your firm hand, your board can easily 
lose its way amidst the doubts and misgivings that attend any great undertaking. Your 
task is to assure unity of purpose and firmness of resolve. Your reward will be an insti- 
tution secure in the knowledge that no crisis of public confidence can arise from scandal 
in the athletics program. 

TO THE FACULTY: 

You are the inheritors of a tradition stretching back through the centuries. 
It holds that the faculty is responsible for academic standards and protecting the 
curriculum. 

Your first responsibility is to that inheritance. If your institution offers classes 
or courses of study designed largely for student-athletes, you have fallen short. You 
cannot remain true to the tradition you bear by permitting athletes to masquerade as 
students. 

Your a^cond task is to help insure that your institutional representatives to the 
NCAA are not confused about their purpose. The evidence presented to the 
Commission indicates that some faculty athletics representatives have not fulfilled their 
potential as guardians of the academic interest. Working with the president, you must 
make it clear that these faculty members attend athletics meetings to represent the 
academic values of the institution. 

TO ATHLETICS DIRECTORS: 

It is up to you to put muscle and sinew on the framework vve have suggested 
here and to oversee its day-to-day implementation. Most of you understand the impor- 
tance of what we are proposing and have already supported essential elements of our 
plan within the councils of the NCAA. 

Your most difficult task will be to counterbalance the traditional demand for 
winning teams with the renewed call for integrity and the equitable treatment of all 
athletes. Your best guide will come not from boosters with short memories, but from 
your president and your institution's trustees. Their larger vision of the university's 
responsibilities and their longer memory of its achievements represent your surest 
standards. 

Your success as a leader in athletics reform will undoubtedly be judged by your 
ability to transform the athletics culture on your campus. That culture must be reshaped 
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from one in which winning is everything to one in which competition is grounded in the 
"one-plus-three" model. 

TO COACHES: 

We know that at their best coaches are educators, mentors, and loyal advocates 
for their institutions and for higher education. We understand that you an? on the front 
line — forced to make career-shaping decisions under great pressure, constantly on the 
alert to insure that rivals do not gain an advantage over you, your 

pmgram or your institution. ...make them Wider- 

You and your colleagues are the adults with the greatest Stand that feiver 

day-to-day contact with our student-athletes. You mast make them than one in a 

understand that fewer than one in a hundred will ever make a hundred will ever 

living from their athletic ability. Emphasize to them the value of a make a living from 
college degree. Insist that the privilege of being a member of your their athletic 

squad carries with it the obligation of being a student in good ability. Emphasize 
standing. Search out every opportunity to drive home the point to them the value of 
that your athletes' behavior, on and off the field; is important not a college degree. 

merely because it reflects on your institution or on you, but most 
significantly because of what it says about them. Your satisfaction will be a lifetime 
associated with adults who have, with your assistance, achieved their full potential. 

Your most difficult challenge may be to take to heart the warning in this 
document that if intercollegiate sport will not police itself, others will. That is no empty 
threat. It is essential that you forego the temptation to cynicism and, with your 
colleagues throughout the coaching profession, forge a coalition for reform built around 
the "one-plus-three" model 

TO THE ALUMNI; 

As a product of vour institution, you haw a critical role to play in safeguarding 
its reputation. University presidents, faculty members and members of governing 
boards come and go, but you remain. 

In the marketplace, the value of vour degree is based on your institution's repu- 
tation today, not the reputation it enjoyed when you were students. You can help 
protect the stake you hold in that degree by insisting that the athletics program is 
directed along ethical lines. Through your formal participation in structures such as 
governing boards, alumni boards, athletics councils and local alumni clubs, you can 
insist that vour institution holds fast to the reform model we present here. 
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TO STUDENT - ATHLETES: 

No one has a greater stake in the outcome of the issuer described here than 
you. With this document the Commission has placed your concerns at the heart of 
athletics administration. If these reforms are adopted, letters of intent will no longer 
bind so tightly, the initial grant-in-aid offer will no longer be for only one yean and our 

institutions will renew their commitment to 
deliver educationally even if you are injured 
and unable to play. 

You must deliver, too. University 
presidents, trustees, athletics directors and 
coaches have the power only to create the 
conditions under which yen. can reap the 
rewards of a university education. You must 
gather that harvest. We plead with you to 
understand that — unless you are one of the 
remarkably talented and very lucky —when 
your athletics eligibility has expired your 
playing days are rcvr. Your task, even if you are one of the fortunate few, is to prepare 
yourself for the years and decades that stretch ahead of you beyond college. Boosters 
and alumni cannot do that for you. Presidents and coaches cannot create your future. 
You must create it yourself. The best place to do that is in the classroom, the library and 
the laboratory. 

TO SECONDARY SCHOOL OFFICIALS: 

Manv of vou have objected over the years to the overemphasis on athletics at 
the collegiate level. But the nature of the problem has, in recent years, changed. We 
sense that some secondary school programs now emulate the worst features of too 
many collegiate program*: recruiting abuses, permitting athletics to interfere with 
college preparation, standing by as coaches enter into shoe contracts, permitting the 
time demands for team travel to grow beyond reason, and pursuing television exposure 
and national rankings with the same passion as colleges and universities. 

With this report, we are doing our very best to reestablish important values at 
the center of intercollegiate sport — and to restore the student-athlete to the center of 
our concern. We ask you to join us in this effort. 

In particular, we ask vou to cooperate with us in putting an end to all-star 
games during the academic year, and to summer camps and leagues dominated by 
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commercial interests. These activities promote a false sense of the importance of 
athletics in the student's long-term future. We urge you to encourage high school 
athletes to spend as much rime preparing themselves academically as they do preparing 
themselves athletically. We suggest that you guide them toward institutions that will 
put their welfare as students and their maturation as young adults ahead of their perfor- 
mance as athletes. We encourage you to make them aware of the importance of 
attending institutions that have adopted the "one-plus-three" model set forth in this 
report. 

TO THE NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION: 

Finally, we address the National Collegiate Athletic Association — both our 
colleagues in the institutions which constitute the Association and the staff which directs 
the organization in their name. Throughout this document we have alluded to the 
NCAA. We have applauded it when justified and taken it to task when appropriate. 

The NCAA has many critics. Aggrieved institutions and coaches complain 
about it. Disappointed boosters and politicians disagree with it. Enraged editors attack 
it. Presidents and academics complain that its investigative techniques are unfair. Some 
of the members of this Commission are among the organization's more severe critics; 
most of us are not. 

We want to make a few major points with respect to the NCAA. First, if it did 
not exist, higher education would have to create it, or something very much lik* it. It is 
clear that a governing, rulemaking and disciplinary body of some sort is required. This 
Commission cannot impose progress; major change has to grow from within and 
mature through governing bodies. Handcuffing the NCAA is no way to advance 
athletics reform, 

Second, critics of the NCAA — particularly those in higher education — should 
be reminded that it f is not some mysterious, omnipotent, external force. It is simply the 
creature of its own members. Colleges and universities have only themselves to blame 
for its shortcomings, real or imagined; the power to change the Association rests entirely 
within their hands. 

Third, our recommendation for advancing reform through the NCAA is built 
on our bedrock principle of presidential control. In fact, the organization itself preaches 
presidential authority on campus. The activities of the Association should reflect that 
conviction. 

Finally, with that change in place we ask that the NCAA apply itself to the task 
of simplifying and codifying complex NCAA rules and procedures. Anv man or 
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woman on the street should be able to understand what the NCAA does, how it works, 
how it makes its decisions, and, in particular, how it determines its sanctions. As it 
stands, not only can the average citi/fn not answer those questions, but very few presi- 
dents, athletics directors, coaches or student-athletes can predict what it is likely to do in 
anv given circumstance. This situation must be addressed. 13 

Principle* For Action 

It Ls dear that this nationwide effort must grow from our campuses. We have 
reduced the essence of our concerns to the "one-plus-three" model. We have expanded 
this model through the implementing recommendations that form the core of Chapter II. 
But the question reruns, where to begin? 

We believe that any institution wishing to take seriously the "one-plus-three" 
model would do well to start with the following statement of principles which recasts 
this report's main themes. We urge presidents to make this statement the vehicle for 
serious discussions within their institutions and, in particular, with the members of the 
governing board. Each principle is significant. Each deserves a separate conversation. 
Together they can define what the university expects, and how it hopes to realize its 
expectations. 

A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 

Preamble: This institution is committed to a philosophy of firm institutional 
control of athletics, to the unquestioned academic and financial integrity of our athletics 
pmgraffi, and to the accountability of the athletics department to the values and goals 
befitting higher education. In support of that commitment, the boani, officers, faculty 
and staff of this institution have examined and agreed to the following general princi- 
ples as a guide to our participation in intercollegiate athletics: 

I. The educational values, practices and mission of this institution 
determine the standards by which we conduct our intercollegiate athletics 
program. 
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II. The responsibility and authority for the administration of the athletics 
department, including all basic policies, personnel and finances, are vested in 
the president. 

III The welfare, health and safety of student-athletes an? primary' concerns of 
athletics administration on this campus. This institution will provide student- 
athletes with the opportunity for academic experiences as close as possible to 
the experiences of their classmates. 

IV Every student-athlete — male and female, majority and minority, in all 
sports — will receive equitable and fair treatment. 

V. The admission of student-athletes — including junior college transfers — 
will be based on their showing reasonable promise of being successful in a 
course of study leading to an academic degree. That judgment will be made by 
admissions officials. 

VI. Continuing eligibility to participate in intercollegiate athletics will be 
based on students being able to demonstrate each academic term that thev will 
graduate within five years of their enrolling. Students who do not pass this 
test will not play. 

VII. Student-athletes, in each sport, will be graduated in at least the same 
proportion as non-athletes who have spent comparable time as full-time 
students. 

VIII. All funds raised and spent in connection with intercollegiate athletics 
programs will be channeled through the institution's general treasury, not 
through independent groups, whether internal or external. The athletics 
department budget will be developed and monitored in accordance with 
general budgeting procedures on campus. 

IX. All athletics-related income from non-universitv sources for coaches and 
athletics administrators will be renewed and approval by the university. In 
cases where the income involves the university's functions, facilities or name, 
contracts will be negotiated with the institution. 

X. We will conduct annual academic and fiscal audits of the athletics 
program. Moreover, we intend to seek NCAA certification that our athletics 
program complies with the principles herein. We will promptlv correct anv 
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deficiencies and will conduct our athletics pa>gram in a manner worthy of this 
distinction. 

We believe these ten principles represent a statement around which our institu- 
tions and the NCAA can rally. It is our hope that this statement of principles will be 
incorporated into the Association's developing certification program. The Commission 
believes that the success of the NCAA certification program must be judged on the 
degree to which it advances these principles as the fundamental ends of intercollegiate 
programs. Ideally institutions will agree to schedule only those colleges and universi- 
ties that have passed all aspects of the certification process: Institutioas that refuse to 
correct deficiencies will find themselves isolated by the vast majority of athletics admin- 
istrators who support intercollegiate athletic; as an honorable tradition in college life 

The members of the Knight Foundation Commission are convinced, as we 
know most members of the public and of the athletic and academic worlds are 
convinced, that changes are clearly required in intercollegiate athletics Making these 
changes will require courage, determination and perseverance on the part of us all. That 
courage, determination and perseverance must be summoned. Without them, we 
cannot nove forward. But with them and the "one-plus-three" model we cannot be 
held back. The combination makes it possible to keep faith with our student-athlete, 
with our institutions, and with the public that wants the best for them both. 
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FOOTBALL COACHES 



Ti'rry l\nuthm' 
Unnrwiu ^ California . 1a* Angi'lr* 

Rh lumi Sin Flwwi 



L\mu>Cnvn 
StoJfft'riJ Miiiutm/m 

Tkmufr tWvnjr 



I ram is 



Ruluml $hrriiiiV\ 
\i*rth Carolina $1ak Uniwwtu 



STUDENT-ATHLETES 

initial Mhhiyw Uwirrsitv Uw:vr>itvof A1>>/>-//7 7; 

Ihmctta Wall* }a*w IViMw 



ADDITIONAL PARTICIPANTS 



.■lr//wr Wfc' 



jJm fiirru 
I loritU fiat Aviation 



Charts 



Tln'Sahoml 
PiUilUtU' 



S.i! tonal foi-kvthill A>-*\'iatioii 



I rank lla$$ml 
Aw SMfr Ihmyr-ttv 



Athltlh hvtdwr A>vhMtum 
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Rh kmihifhhuk 
Contcr *or tlw tilth t»f S/%»r/ m n7t/ 



Pilstm 
f«S S/vrN 
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